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A. TEACHERS HELPS 

Since our review of October, 1917, 1 five new books and several pamphlets 
have appeared, which may be classed as teachers' helps. Of these C. H. 
Ward's What Is English? 2 easily takes first rank. Ward is the author of 
one of the texts reviewed below. 3 and of a teacher's manual 4 which accom- 
panies his text. His main thesis is perhaps best set forth in a small folder 
entitled Accuracy First, which is distributed without charge by the pub- 
lishing house. Ward cites Professor Carpenter, as saying that "illiteracy 
is the kernel of the whole matter." This, in short, is Ward's hobby, both 
in textbook and in pedagogical discussion. 

What Is English? is an invaluable desk book for every teacher whether 
of English or of any other subject. The author's informal and breezy 
arraignment of all who disagree with his college-preparatory point of view, 
accuracy first, at once amuses and holds the reader. To be sure, Ward 
wants to cultivate more than mere mechanics of language; he desires to 
see his pupils grow in accuracy of observation, of thinking, and of judgment. 
This being the case, it is somewhat laughable to find him devoting a large 
part of his first chapter to a faulty analogy (which, by the way, he borrows) 
and to a somewhat tactless criticism of a large body of American teachers, 
many of whom we may assume are easily Ward's superiors in scholarship 
and general attainments. Seldom does one meet a writer who naively 
admits that certain of his affirmations are "exaggerated and sarcastic." 
Fair is it to say, none the less, that Ward's thought and style are gripping. 
The particular version of his main thesis as it appears in this book is: "Our 

1 School Review, XXV, (October, 1917), 606. 

' C. H. Ward. What Is English? Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. $1.00. 

'Sentence and Theme. See p. 625. 

'Pilot Book for Sentence and Theme. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. $0.50. 
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first and plainest duty is to teach decent English." That's true; no one 
denies it; the reader wonders why the obvious is thundered so loudly. 
Yes, indeed, the book is readable from cover to cover; and no teacher 
can afford to miss the admirable chapters on "Intensive Spelling," "What 
Grammar Is About," "Usage in Pointing," "Themes," and "Reading." 
Scores of helpful devices which can be carried directly into a classroom are 
presented, all growing out of Mr. Ward's extended experience. 

What Is English? is rightly given a suggestive and appropriate subtitle. 
A Book of Strategy for English Teachers. The Pilot Book contains 29 pages 
of pedagogical discussion covering in brief form much the same ground as 
his Book of Strategy. The rest of the pamphlet of 90 pages covers his text- 
book, Sentence and Theme, lesson by lesson, giving extremely valuable hints 
as to class procedure, together with the materials which are found in 
Punctuation Leaves. The latter is a pupil's practice book, conveniently 
perforated, containing well-chosen sentences. We strongly urge every 
teacher to possess Mr. Ward's entire set of contributions. 

The second teachers' book of importance is The New Century Handbook 
of Writing. 1 The authors have in some respects greatly improved upon 
Wooley, long accepted as the standard. First, they have reduced the 
number of grammatical and rhetorical essentials treated to one hundred of 
the most important. Secondly, they have designed a most convenient 
table on the decimal system enabling teacher or pupil to turn at once, 
without consulting an index, to the pages which cover the point in question. 
Thirdly, they have appended to each rule a valuable set of examples, 
together with exercises which may be assigned to deficient pupils. Topics 
treated, with ten subdivisions each, are: "Completeness of Thought," 
''Unity," "Clearness," "Emphasis," "Grammar," "Diction," "Spelling," 
"Punctuation," "Miscellaneous." Teachers who find it helpful in their 
comments upon themes to give references to a handbook will want to know 
this new one. 

The third teachers' book of the year is, strictly speaking, a book for 
grade teachers. The World Book Company has added to its "School 
Efficiency Monographs" a course of study in oral and written composition 
for elementary schools. 3 Thirty-eight pages discuss the pedagogy of com- 
position; the remaining pages up to 178 contain a complete course of study. 
The book is listed here because of the invaluable help it may give junior 
high school teachers who are attempting to articluate their work with 

1 Garland Greever and Easley F. Jones. New York: Century Co., 1918. $0.70. 

2 John D. Mahoney. Standards in English. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson: World Book 
Co., 1 91 7. $0.70. 
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that of the lower grades. Mr. Mahoney's course as outlined for seventh 
and eighth grades might be adopted almost entirely in the earlier junior 
high-school classes. 

Similar in purpose and in character to Mahoney's Standards in English 
is Sheridan's Speaking and Writing English. 1 Indeed the two men originally 
worked together, as each graciously acknowledges in his introduction. 
Sheridan's book is far more than a course of study. It is a course in the 
pedagogy of English from Grades I to 8 inclusive. Part I, 50 pages, is 
full of helpful teaching ideas; Part II, 100 pages, is a course of study under 
the caption: "Assignment of Work by Grades"; an appendix presents 
interesting language games. The book is bound very attractively. 

The fifth book in this series of teachers' helps is a collection of essays 
by Professor Johnson, of Vassar. 2 "If the appearance of textbooks on 
certain standardized, commercialized forms of expression will tend to con- 
tinue the distinction between idealized and practicalized English, their 
production is to be deplored. Let us hope that it will be a force in the 
other direction, and that our schools and colleges are recognizing that they 
must teach an English which should be the best as well as the most effec- 
tive medium of communication in the everyday social and commercial life 
of the communities around them." In this central theme Mr. Johnson 
sets forth a plea for a sensible training in vocational English, which for an 
American he regards as "the most essential tool in the world's workshop." 
This book of seven admirable essays should be in the working library of 
every teacher of English. 

Several pamphlets and bulletins for teachers deserve a place on every 
teacher's desk. Superintendent E. E. Dodd, of Springfield, Missouri, has 
set forth the essence of his group-conversation plan in oral composition. 3 
He calls his plan "A Course of Training to Develop Personality and Con- 
versational Ability." 

Professor L. N. Flint, of the Department of Journalism, the University 
of Kansas, in a bulletin of the University" describes the materials and 
methods of conducting a course of journalism suitable for senior high schools. 
He speaks of "Preparation of the Teacher," "Equipment," "Texts," "Books 

1 Bernard M. Sheridan. Speaking and Writing English. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., 1918. 

2 Burges Johnson. The Well of English and the Bucket. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1917. 11.15. 

» E. E. Dodd. Personal Expression. A pamphlet privately printed by the author. 
Springfield, Mo., 191 7. 

4 L. N. Flint. Newspaper Writing in High Schools. Lawrence, Kan.: Department of 
Journalism Press, 1917. 
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for Reading Assignments," etc. Half of the pamphlet is devoted to a 
careful outline of a course covering eighteen weeks. Miss Florence G. Bell 
has compiled 1917 entrance examination questions in grammar, composi- 
tion, and literature of the leading institutions in America. 1 These the 
author has arranged very conveniently. For example, under "Parsing" 
she has grouped all questions bearing on this topic from all the colleges and 
universities. Miss Martha Wilson, of Minnesota School Libraries, has 
prepared an extremely useful guide of library books.* Miss Gertrude E. 
Johnson, of the Department of Public Speaking of the University of Wis- 
consin, has prepared a pamphlet of forty pages which contains suggestions 
and bibliography for directors of amateur dramatics. 3 Topics treated are: 
"Materials for Production," "Detail of Coaching," "Addresses of Play 
Publishers," "Graded Lists of Plays," and complete bibliographies of many 
subjects dealing with dramatics. 

Plummer, Mary W. Seven Joys of Reading. A pamphlet. New York: 

H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. 
Cross, Allen and Statler, Nellie M. Story-telling for Upper Grade 

Teachers. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1918. 
Davis, Henry C, and Smith, Reed. Debating for High Schools. A 

pamphlet. Bulletin No. 60 of the University of South Carolina, Chapel 

Hill, 191 7. 
Dillon, Charles. Journalism for High Schools. New York: Lloyd 

Adams Noble, Publisher, 1918. $1.00; class supplies, $0.80. 

This book is a complete manual for the teacher whose duty it is to man- 
age a school paper. One hundred and twenty pages tell of the equipment, 
the staff, advertising, copy, exchanges, special activities, school news, 
editorial writing, and the like. 

B. TEXTBOOKS IN COMPOSITION AND IN LANGUAGE, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Holmes, Henry W., and Gallagher, Oscar C. Composition and Rhetoric. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. 353. 

This is a textbook for first- and second-year high-school classes; Parts 
I— III, "The Uses of Composition," "The Elements of Composition," "The 

1 Florence G. Bell. English Questions and Practice. Cleveland: University Pub- 
lishing Co. 

» Martha Wilson. "Library Books for High Schools," Bulletin, 1917, No. 41, Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1918. 

3 Gertrude E. Johnson. Choosing a Play. New York, 958 University Ave. : H. W. 
Wilson Publishing Co. $0.45. 
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Principles of Composition," are intended for the first year; Part IV, about 
equal in length to the other three parts, is intended for the second year. 
Distinctive features of the book are: the constant use of illustrations and 
models from current literature; emphasis upon letter-writing and practical 
composition subjects; the intermingling of oral and written expression; a 
sensible condensation of grammar to a study of the sentence relations. 
One feature of special interest is the division of each chapter into lessons, 
40 lessons covering the first three parts, 15 lessons Part IV. The writer 
has never seen a better series of assignments than are found as parts of 
these 55 lessons. The book is an altogether rich, varied, and attractive 
text. 

Ward, C. H. Sentence and Theme. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1917. Ji.oo. 

Ward has narrowed his field, as his title indicates; his textbook is very 
frankly a drill book on the sentence; the theme has a subordinate place. 
For nearly twenty years the author has been a successful teacher in a great 
college-preparatory school for boys who need to pass college-entrance 
examinations. Mr. Ward denounces all who believe that fluency may 
consciously be sought as a primary purpose; "accuracy first" rings through 
his text. No running off on tangents for Mr. Ward. Apparently he taboos 
modern tendencies such as oral composition, project teaching, social 
emphasis, the use of pictures, and the like. Ward rightly believes that the 
foundation of all good composition is the sentence — that and little more. 
His text is the best extant on this phase of English, fresh, invigorating, 
with attractive illustrations. The text is divided into 77 lessons taking 
the place of usual chapter divisions. The author accompanies his text 
with a valuable teachers' manual, Pilot Book for Sentence and Theme, and 
with a convenient set of drill sheets, Punctuation Leaves. 

Canby, H. S., and Opdycke, John B. Good English. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1917. Pp. xiii+390. 

The authors have attempted to prepare a laboratory book for English 
classes which are using the events of their own everyday experience as 
materials with which to work. Moreover, they have wisely abandoned the 
old rhetorical divisions as categories of interest. Nevertheless, unity, 
emphasis, coherence, and the like, together with sentence and paragraph 
structure, are still studied in new guises; attention of pupils who study this 
text is directed in the various chapters to "How to Be Interesting," "How to 
Be Clear," "How to Be Convincing," "How to Be Thorough." The book 
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is divided into lessons, 47 all told, about one year's work. It is made 
attractive by 20 illustrations of the life of children by Maud and Misker 
Petersham. One may look with interest for ten minutes at "The Pass in 
Hochey," for example. "Models," "practice," "practical up-to-date-news," 
appear to be the key words. Good English is an Ai textbook for ninth- 
grade pupils. 
Bolenius, Emma M. Every Day English. New York: American Book 

Co., 1917. 

This is the latest addition to the already extensive list of contributions 
Miss Bolenius has made, both in texts and in teachers' helps. Part I is 
"Tools of Language;" Part II, "Practical Composition." The author has 
attempted to distribute throughout the book drill in the pure mechanics 
of writing and speaking. She has added a very great wealth of suggested 
exercises and assignments. 

The fact is that Miss Bolenius published her book just about one year 
too soon; she should have spent that time in arranging and systematizing 
and eliminating. This is the chief, perhaps the only serious, fault — a 
fault in common with several other composition books of the past two 
years; the attention of pupils appears to be violently yanked about through 
a puzzling labyrinth of confusingly unrelated activities. 

There are 100 exercises, 77 criticisms (made by the pupils of their own 
work), 34 letters written by the pupils, 12 dramatizations, 60 talks, 5 long 
themes, 16 games, and 25 short themes scattered throughout the text. 
The book was published about six months too early to enter very exten- 
sively into the latest fad, pictures. The book has many good drawings 
illustrations, and diagrams. 

Thomas, Charles Swain, Howe, Will David, and O'Hair, Zella. Com- 
position and Rhetoric. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. 

The revised edition of this well-known book places primary emphasis 
upon oral composition. It contains a few illustrations so attractive that 
the reader wishes that the authors had used more. To the reviewer it seems 
somewhat old fashioned to play up so strongly the four types of discourse. 
The appendix treatment of "Grammar" and "Common Errors in Grammar" 
and "Punctuation" can hardly be excelled. 
Thorndike, Ashley H. The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. New 

York: Century Co., 1918. 

Professor Thorndike of Columbia has revised his text in collaboration 
with Miss Katherine Morse, of the New York Training School for Teachers. 
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A chapter in "Oral Composition" has been added. The text remains as 
it has always been, most thoroughly suited for upper high-school or college 
freshman classes. 

Brubacher, A. E., and Snyder, Dorothy E. High School English. Book I. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1917. 

Revised editions of the two books mentioned immediately above con- 
tain new chapters in oral composition. The present book, claiming credit 
for introducing the subject in 1910, now enlarges upon it. Illustrations in 
this book are reproductions of famous works of art. The authors retain 
the four forms of discourse as the fundamental organizing principle. Part II 
reduces the grammar of the sentence to one short chapter, and in the opinion 
of the writer somewhat too exhaustively treats the eight parts of speech in 
several succeeding chapters. 

Gallagher, Oscar C, and Moulton, Leonard M. Practical Business 
English. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. $0.92. 

Naturally the core of work outlined in this text is the business letter. 
Due attention is paid to the mechanics of letter-writing, but main interest 
lies in the skilful methods by which the authors direct the pupils' study 
to the content and the rhetorical form of effective letters. Nowhere has 
the writer seen greater ingenuity in motivating rhetorical principles, expo- 
sition, argumentation, description, and the like. The motive is to compose 
a letter that will "deliver the goods," literally and figuratively. The second 
distinguishing feature is the constant insistence upon oral training as valu- 
able in business life. Sections on oral salesmanship and on reports are 
given prominence. Models abound; class exercises and new assignments 
number nearly two hundred. The book is beautifully printed and bound 
and is not bulky. 

Opdycke, John B., and Drew, Celia. Commercial Letters. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 191 8. 

This book of 390 pages is filled from cover to cover with reproductions 
of typewritten letters which have actually been used successfully in the 
business world. The authors have reduced theory to a minimum. Rhetor- 
ical and grammatical matters are hardly touched upon. Examine models 
and practice, is the theory of this book. 
Lewis, William D., and Holmes, Mable D. Knowing and Using Words. 

Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. 
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The authors say that they have endeavored "to make a contribution 
to the literature of one of the most baffling studies of the American School. 
The book is not so much a textbook to be learned as it is a laboratory 
manual to guide the learner in establishing a method for the mastery of 
the word basis of his spoken and written expression." There are seventy- 
five exercises for word-study. Teachers who believe in elaborate word drill 
will welcome this book of 125 pages, possibly to be used as supplementary 
to other composition texts. Even if a teacher cannot find room for 
Knowing and Using Words as a text, she should beyond question possess 
it as a desk book. In this connection the brief article by E. B. Osborn, 
in Illustrated London News of July 13, 1918, "Literature Cleared of Action," 
is worth reading. Osborn pleads for the elimination of "pulp-words" in 
favor of "the short, sharp diction of our fighting ancestors," for "words 
that sound and feel like blows." 
Kittredge, George L., and Farley, Frank F. A Concise English 

Grammar. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. 

This is a revised edition of the 1913 book of same title, adapted to the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. 

Shackford, Martha H., and Judson, Margaret. Composition-Rhetoric- 
Literature. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1917. 

Hitchcock, Alfred M. Composition and Rhetoric. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1917. 

These are recent editions of two well-known texts. 
English Note Book. Compiled and arranged by Marjorie H. Nicolson. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. 

Contains in form of perforated sheets, record blanks for reporting 
outside reading. 

C. TEXTBOOKS IN LANGUAGE SUITABLE FOR UPPER GRADES 
AND FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Under this classification belong four 1917 and 19 18 books of the same 
general nature as the Pearson and Kirchwey, 1 the O'Shea and Eichmann, 2 
the Gowdy 3 , and the McFadden 4 series of 191 5 and 191 6. The first of 

1 H. C. Pearson and Mary F. Kirchwey. Essentials of English. Second Book. New 
York: American Book Co., 1915. 

• William J. O'Shea and A. C. Eichmann. Composition Book iy Grades, Seventh and 
Eighth Years. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 191 5. 

i Christine Gowdy. Lessons in English, Book III. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 191 5. 

* Effie B. McFadden. McFadden Language Series, Grammar and Composition. 
Chicago: Rand & McNally & Co., 1916. 
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these is the familiar Reed and Kellogg revised and modified by Arthur Lee 1 . 
Grammar is treated in Part I; composition in Part II. 

Another book is the third of the "Aldine Series." 2 This attractive book 
makes common-sense statements of various grammatical and rhetorical 
principles, and makes these statements stand out, in heavy black type. 
The supreme pedagogical principle of this series is the effort to make pupils 
think their own thoughts and to communicate their own experiences. 

A third upper-grade book seems to emphasize oral English somewhat 
more than the others. Oral and Written English* is frankly an attempt 
to embody minimum essentials, constructive studies by the pupils, many 
game devices, and the like. Notes to the teacher in the Appendix give 
helpful suggestions. For the third Aldine book the authors have prepared 
a 182-page teachers' manual, 4 consisting of very explicit help for teaching 
the text, lesson by lesson. 

The fourth text book for upper grades is Book HI of the new "Elson 
Series." 5 It contains one hundred and fifty lessons for each two years 
of work, lays emphasis on oral composition, uses minimum essentials, and 
has many group exercises. A most interesting feature is an attractive 
series of illustrations of boy and girl life by C. A. Briggs, the "When a feller 
needs a friend" cartoonist. 

D. BOOKS OF LITERATURE AND ON LITERATURE 

Seven books in the field of English and American literature have come 
to our desk. The first, edited by Roy Bennett Pace, 6 contains 438 pages 
of selections and extracts from English authors, Beowulf to Stevenson, 
and 64 pages of discriminating notes. It is intended for use with a text- 
book in the history of English literature. The author lays special stress 
upon the opportunity afforded of associating great pieces of criticism with 
the works criticized. The second, an elaborate volume of 427 pages, a 
thoroughgoing history of English literature,' organizes its nine chapters 
chronologically. Material within each chapter is organized under types of 

■Arthur Lee. Lessons in English, Book Two. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1917. 

* Frank E. Spaldinc, Catherine T. Bryce and H. G. Buehler. Aldine Third Language 
Book. New York: Newson & Co., 1917. 

' M. C. Potter, H. Jeschke and H. O. Gillet. Oral and Written English, Book Two. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1917. 

* Manual for Teachers Using Third Language Book. New York: Newson & Co., 1917. 

s William H. Elson and George L. Marsh. Good English, Oral and Written, Book 
Three. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1918. 

6 Roy Bennett Pace. Readings in English Literature. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. 

1 Thomas E. Rankin and Wilford M. Aiken. English Literature. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1917. 
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literature. American, Australian, Canadian, Anglo-Indian, and South 
African authors are named, but not discussed in the book. The authors 
have curbed the tendency to indulge in useless biographical details. The 
third book in this classification also is meant to be used with an anthology 
of readings, for example, with The Golden Treasury. It aims, says its 
author, 1 to serve as a guide book for travelers through the field of literature. 
Extracts from earlier authors are included. Biography is reduced to a 
minimum. Chapters are arranged in convenient length; each chapter a 
lesson. Pictures and illustrations abound. The fourth book is an out- 
growth of Edwin L. Miller's long experience in teaching and his wide 
acquaintance with literature. 2 He has endeavored to apportion attention 
to various authors on the basis of their importance for young people and 
their powers of arousing the interest of young people. "I am guided .... 
in my choice of bait, not by my own taste, but by what I conceive to be 
the taste of the fish," says Mr. Miller. A total of 597 pages in a textbook 
is a large dose, especially if pupils are expected, as Mr. Miller's are, to 
read extensively in addition. 

Two anthologies of American literature for high-school students were 
published in 1917. The first is an inexpensive yet attractive book called 
American Literary Readings.} Authors are grouped according to the 
geographical sections of the country, as well as chronologically. A very 
brief biographical sketch of each author is followed by extensive extracts 
from his work. The other anthology is far more pretentious in size and 
comprehensiveness; it is a veritable library in itself, 4 875 large pages of 
small but very legible type. Biographical notes are exceedingly brief; 
literature extracts correspondingly long. 

The last book of this series is a history of both English and American 
literature, 5 a combination and condensation of Long's two familiar books 
in this field, 557 pages. 

E. BOOKS OF PATRIOTIC PROSE AND OTHER READING BOOKS 

Six books of patriotic prose and poetry have recently appeared. Three 
of them, like their predecessor Democracy of Today by Christian Gauss 

1 Herbert Bates. English Literature. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. 
'Edwin L. Miller. English Literature: A Handbook for Schools and Readers. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1917. 

* Leonidas W. Payne. American Literary Readings. Chicago: Rand, McNally Co., 
1 91 7. 

* A. G. Newcomer, Alice E. Andrews and H. J. Hall. Three Centuries of American 
Prose and Poetry. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. 

s William J. Long. Outlines oj English and American Literature. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1917. 
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1917, are compilations primarily of President Wilson's addresses upon war 
topics. No editor is named for the Riverside edition." The second, 2 
edited by Arthur R. Leonard, contains an excellent introduction and good 
notes; it is likewise confined to Mr. Wilson's addresses. The third 3 is a 
much longer book, containing many addresses of the President on various 
topics since 1913. The fourth book would suit most admirably for English 
classes in the junior high school. Mr. and Mrs. Powell have compiled 
The Spirit of Democracy,* a book made up almost equally of verse and of 
prose, all from the literature of the Allies since 1914. Thirty-two portraits 
of allied civil and military leaders are admirably reproduced. The litera- 
ture presented has rich variety and of course has compelling timeliness. 
Another text of similar nature is Long's 5 compilation of patriotic prose. 
All our greatest statesmen and leaders from Captian John Smith to Presi- 
dent Wilson are represented, some of them several times. Extracts given 
are short, rarely over two or three pages. The editor says that he wishes 
"to spread before the eyes of youth a record of words and deeds of Ameri- 
cans who did not always reckon the cost when they wrought with tongue, 
pen or good right arm to build and keep a government that is more free 
and generous than anything ever yet seen in the world." The sixth of these 
books of patriotic prose is edited by the secretary of the Executive 
Committee of Patriotic Societies. 6 In addition to the leading addresses of 
Mr. Wilson and many of his cabinet, the book contains three addresses by 
M. Rene Viviani, together with addresses of Italian, Russian, English, and 
Belgian allies. Even Japan is represented. This book would be especially 
suited for study in a twelfth-grade class. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. The Book of Holidays. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1917. 

"We Americans are so accustomed to taking our holidays as a matter 
of course — so treating them merely as rest and play days — that we con- 
stantly run the risk of losing sight of their significance." The Book of 
Holidays, in a most attractive essay style easily read by boys and girls, 

1 Liberty, Peace and Justice. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp.127. 

2 Arthur R. Leonard (Editor). War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1 91 8. Pp. 129. 

3 George M. Harper (Editor). President Wilson's Addresses. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1 91 8. Pp.311. 

< Lyman P. and Gertrude E. Powell (Editors). The Spirit of Democracy. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co., 191 8. Pp 272. 

s Augustus White Long. American Patriotic Prose. With notes and biographies. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1917. Pp. 389. 

6 William M. Lewis (Editor). The Pokes of Our Leaders. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, Inc., 1918. 
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tells of the origins, customs, and significance of twenty of our American 
holidays. The book contains a few attractive illustrations. It is distinctly 
suitable for junior high-school and for upper-grade reading. 

Hagedorn, Herman. Where Do You Stand? New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
A ringing appeal to Americans of German origin; suitable for outside 
reading. 

Rus, Jacob A. The Making of An American. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 

An attractive new edition of a book that ought to appear on every home 
reading list. 

The Tragedy of Macbeth. Charlton M. Lewis, editor. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1918. 
Plutarch's Lives. Edwin Ginn, editor. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. 
Hopkinson, Leslie W. Greek Leaders. William S. Ferguson, editor. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

Home reading appropriate in English classes while they are studying 
Greek history in their history classes. 

Tom Brown's School Days. H. C. Brady, editor. Boston: Ginn & Co., 191 8. 
Attractively illustrated for seventh- and eighth-grade boys. 

Francis Parkman. The Oregon Trail. Henry G. Paul, editor. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. 
The Autobiography of Beniamin Franklin. Julian W. Abernehty, editor. 

New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1918. 
Law, Frederick H. Modern Short Stories. New York: Century Co., 191 8. 

Twenty-two short stories for careful reading in a high-school class, 
"read" says the author, not "studied." "Read in the expectation of having 
a good time." A most attractive book in content and in appearance. 
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